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The Chaplain’s Duties 


FatHer GeorGce L. Warne, U. S. A. 


O chaplain who confines himself to the limitations 
of army regulations concerning his duties can hope 
to be a success. For while army regulations provide for 
certain fixed duties, they intentionally leave much to his 
common-sense and good judgment. Hence the first im- 
portant duty of a chaplain is to study each man individ- 
ually. He should know every man of his regiment per- 
sonally and should endeavor to win his esteem and con- 
fidence. It is a good plan to try to learn something about 
each man’s past life, about his home, his people, his 
former associations, his previous employment, and any- 
thing else which will help form a correct opinion of his 
character. A man is ten times more easy to handle when 
he feels he is talking to some one who knows him well 
and who is his sympathetic friend. Therefore a chaplain 
to be successful must have a cheerful disposition, he 
should be charitable, sympathetic, kindly disposed, broad- 
minded, friendly, lenient but firm, fearless, courageous, 
unselfish and essentially a man of God. He should be 
first, last and all the time what he professes to be, a 
clergyman, and should leave the military end to those 
who have adopted that for their profession and life work. 
When the Government requests some church to send 
one or more of its ministers to the army, it does not want 
these clergymen to take or fill the places of its officers. 
If regular officers were needed they would be taken from 
the Government’s own excellent training college, West 
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Point, from a military college, from the organized militia, 
or from its regularly enlisted soldiers, but under no cir- 
cumstances would it go to a theological seminary for 
them. No, the Government does not want officers; it 
wants clergymen, and only those of the best type, to be- 
come its chaplains in the different regiments, and to do 
those things, and only those things, which its regularly 
commissioned officers are neither trained nor supposed 
to do. Hence, the first duty of a chaplain in the army 
is to be what he was employed to be; that is, a clergy- 
man. His foremost occupation ought to be to instil 
religion into everyone with whom he comes in contact. 
He ought not alone to teach religion, but he ought so to 
live it that every move he makes will tend to diffuse it 
among his men. He should preach short but practical 
sermons, and should illustrate them in a way that will 
forcibly appeal to his audience. He should not make 
either himself or his religion a bore, but by a natural and 
pleasant manner make himself and his presence some- 
thing to be desired. It is an excellent thing for a chap- 
lain to take a leading part in promoting the enjoyment 
and the entertainment of the soldiers. By so doing he 
can become better acquainted with them and can en- 
trench himself more securely into their confidence. But 
a chaplain should always remember that these are only 
a means to an end, and not an end in themse'!ves. 

To my mind there is nothing that helps the chaplain’s 
work so much as the presence in a post of a chapel. But 
the chapel ought to be no mere compromise—that is, a 
combination of school, library, recreation hall and chapel. 
It should be a distinct building of distinctly ecclesiastical 
architecture, and it should be erected in that part of the 
post where it will be most easily accessible to all persons 
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living thereon. It ought also to be placed in a prominent 
position, so that it can easily be seen and recognized as 
a chapel, for then it would be a constant reminder to 
the soldiers that Christ has His place in their lives, and 
that they have spiritual as well as physical duties to per- 
form. If more religion could be instilled into the lives 
of our soldiers there would be less need for hospitals 
and guardhouses; discipline would be more easily main- 
tained ; contentment would be far more general. It is a 
wonderful thing what an influence for good religion is 
among soldiers. They want to be religious and they are 
desirous of attending service, but they usually get so 
little encouragement, not, alone from one another, but 
also from the lack of proper facilities and sufficient op- 
portunities, and not the least from the fact that even 
the chaplains are often too much taken up with worldly 
pursuits, e. g., canteens, bakeries, etc., that the poor fel- 
lows frequently give up religion as an impossibility. And 
yet I am thoroughly convinced that many men who now 
stay away from church would go if they could attend in 
a building which would exude a religious atmosphere, 
and which would be entirely dissociated from secular 
pursuits and enjoyments. Such a chapel would, by its 
very presence there, be a constant though silent reminder 
to the men that there is a building set aside, as there is a 
day set aside, for the worship of Almighty God. This 
would help greatly, but more is needed. Sunday morn- 
ings, especially, ought not to be utilized for every little 
duty that cannot be crowded into the week’s work. No 
labor or official exercise, not even when done to afford 
pleasure or recreation for the soldiers or officers, ought 
to be sanctioned or permitted on Sunday mornings. 
Necessary duties ought to be actually reduced to a min- 
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imum, and everything possible should be done to let the 
“men feel that Sunday is considered by the army to be 
different from all other days of the week, and that all 
these provisions are made to assist and encourage them 
to attend religious services. 

Though many chaplains seem to think so, and many, 
indeed, seem to be much attached to doing it, taking 
charge of a post exchange is not and never has been 
considered a proper duty of a chaplain. It has happened 
that some commanding officers, when temporarily in need 
of officers, according to army regulations 44, have util- 
ized a chaplain for this work. But it is clearly stated 
that when the condition which has necessitated the em- 
ployment of a chaplain on such an unusual duty has 
passed, he shall no longer be required to do it. Hence, 
when chaplains hold these positions for a length of time 
it is evident that their so doing is not conforming to the 
intention of the War Department. For any commanding 
officer would gladly relieve a chaplain of this duty after 
the emergency has passed if he were to have it called to 
his attention. So the only supposition that remains is 
that these chaplains themselves like to do this work and 
do not want to be relieved. Now, as I have already said, 
the Government asked the authorities of this clergyman’s 
church to send him into the army to look after the spirit- 
ual, moral and intellectual interests of the soldiers, and 
for the life of me I cannot see how any of these three 
ends are going to be aided or accomplished by the 
chaplain showing how well he can swell dividends by 
keeping up the prices on the soldiers’ necessities to the 
highest point. Besides, it is very unbecoming in a man 
who has voluntarily chosen the life and work of the 
holiest and noblest profession to be busying himself with 
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matters so entirely distinct therefrom. I am sure his 
church did not ordain him for such labors, nor has the 
Government employed him to perform them. In my 
twelve years’ experience I have never heard of a single 
case where the soldiers were helped either spiritually, 
morally or intellectually by the fact that the chaplain is 
having money dealings with them; but I have quite often 
heard criticisms, which were neither complimentary nor 
edifying, about chaplains who run canteens. And the 
worst feature of the matter is that the chaplain is spend- 
ing all those hours tied to a place and position which 
keeps him away from planning and doing those very 
things which will be a real help to his men and a conso- 
lation to himself. 

The chaplain is usually and properly utilized as post 
librarian. Here he can do much good in selecting the 
right kind of literature and by encouraging the soldiers 
to read regularly. The library can be made a sort of 
gathering place for the more literary-minded among the 
men, and there the chaplain can frequently find oppor- 
tunities of learning something of their special qualifica- 
tions, so that he will be able to direct them to such 
studies as might, in his judgment, be the most useful for 
their future. But every library should be fully equipped 
and maintained by the Government. Outside aid in this 
respect is pernicious because it leaves us at the mercy 
of outsiders for something which is just as important 
as any other tool for the proper training of good soldiers. 
If a library is necessary at all, and I believe that every- 
one with even the slightest knowledge of a soldier’s need 
will say that it is, then why should we ask for charity 
in this particular line? To say the least, it is a sort of 
pauperizing of the American soldier to put him at the 
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mercy of charitably disposed persons for his brain-food. 
Besides, oftentimes books selected by outsiders are not 
the most suitable. I consider that it would be a wise and 
useful investment for the Government to equip post 
libraries with books of a useful character, such as his- 
tories and encyclopedias, and the post exchange ought to 
be authorized to contribute a fixed sum each year for the 
purchase of suitable books of fiction, biography, travel, 
humor, etc., for the regimental library, which, when 
properly selected by the librarian, will form a library of 
wholesome literature, such as will create a love for 
healthy reading among the men as well as a distaste for 
that class of novel which only fires the imagination and 
tends to develop the animal passions. The library room 
should be comfortably fitted up, so that the men can 
come and read quietly, write letters, or make notes. The 
racks and shelves should be placed so that papers and 
magazines can easily be reached, read and returned to 
their proper places. A library of this kind could easily 
be developed into an enlisted men’s club. 

One of the most fruitful ways for a chaplain to do 
good is in the post school for enlisted men. xAs the army 
is constantly changing its enlisted personnel, it is ad- 
visable that each year the chaplain call together at least 
those men who have joined since the last school term 
and give them an earnest and practical talk on the value 
and importance of an education in or out of the army. 
My experience is that a large percentage of the men at 
present in the army have had more or less schooling, 
but that their education has been cut short either through 
leaving home when young or through being required to 
earn a living before their education was completed. They 
may be divided into three distinct classes—those who 
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have received a fairly good education and wish to ex- 
tend or refresh it, so as to fit themselves to fill higher 
positions either in the army or in civil life at the expira- 
tion of their term of enlistment; those who have had 
hardly a smattering of education, but who, in their ma- 
ture years have a desire to get at least enough to learn 
to read and write and to add correctly; and those who 
have had little or no education, but who have no desire 
to get any. Now, when speaking to the soldiers about 
school, the chaplain should direct his remarks to those 
objections which just such men will naturally entertain 
about going to school. By explaining how important it 
is these days to be educated in order to obtain and hold 
any position worth having, and by telling them that no 
matter how little they know they can be taught some- 
thing, many will be persuaded to make a new beginning. 
Besides, it is important to choose for teachers not only 
the best educated but also the most practical men in the 
regiment. It is also advisable that those selected to 
teach, whether they are non-commissioned officers or 
privates, should be men of such habits and character 
that they can be entirely respected and looked up to by 
the men. But the chaplain ought frequently to visit the 
school, and to speak to the different classes on interest- 
ing topics in such a way as to make his remarks supple- 
mentary to the subject-matter in hand. He should see 
to it that the teachers are making their class work simple, 
clear and interesting and that the pupils are made to 
feel that they are men and not mere school children. 
The school ought to be made more practical by adding a 
course in stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping, so 
that men can be trained for troop clerkships and other 
clerical duties which are useful in the army. For this 
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end the Government ought to supply each school with 
several typewriting machines and the necessary amount 
of paper and other utensils to carry on this work. I 
consider that this would be a useful investment and one 
that would amply repay the Government by its practical 
results. At present we have to depend entirely on acci- 
dental enlistments for these important duties, whereas 
this school, with little added expense, could easily and 
properly be utilized for this important training. 

The soldiers’ entertainments may be properly consid- 
ered a part of a chaplain’s work. For if there is not 
some attraction for the men in the post they will natur- 
ally go to town, where usually everything that tends to 
degrade them is supplied in abundance. By fostering 
entertainments the chaplain will find that the men will 
rally round him and that he will be able to influence 
them for good more easily. It is an excellent plan to 
have the soldiers give the entertainments themselves, for 
there are always large numbers among them who have 
ability and experience and who are willing and glad of 
an opportunity to display their talent before their 
comrades. Moving-pictures are also an excellent means 
of entertainment, especially if the plays are properly 
selected. Above all things, a chaplain should not have 
shows for which admission is charged, because that 
makes him a professional theatrical manager and defeats 
the only object for which such shows are held. These 
shows are to entertain the soldiers who have no money 
and have nowhere else to go, but if they must pay to 
see them they would be excluded and hence they would 
be as badly off as before. The post gymnasium ought to 
be fully equipped and well lighted; there should be al- 
ways on hand a practical instructor of athletics. The 
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bowling alley and shooting gallery ought also to be kept 
in full swing. Basketball is another game which is both 
scientific and entertaining, and which could usefully be 
encouraged by the chaplain. Besides, in season, the 
chaplain ought to be the moving spirit in encouraging 
football and baseball, for these virile sports beget a 
worthy emulation among the men and afford them ex- 
cellent diversion from the regular military duties. In 
fact, nothing but foolish fastidiousness would prevent a 
chaplain from giving hearty and practical encouragement 
to the manly art of boxing and wrestling. These sciences 
are so conformable to the make-up of real soldiers that 
they ought to be fostered throughout the regiment. It is 
also a good idea to get the officers to give talks occa- 
sionally to the men on any personal experiences, espe- 
cially those relating to battles or other interesting topics. 
These talks, however, should be brief, and if possible 
witty, and the evening could be filled out by a band 
concert or moving-pictures. 

Again, the chaplain ought to make a practice of visit- 
ing the men in their troops when they are off duty. For 
when the men have confidence in a chaplain they will not 
hesitate to ventilate their real or imaginary troubles be- 
fore him. It is a good thing that some one should know 
what is disturbing their minds, otherwise it cannot be 
remedied, and things will go from bad to worse. How 
often a whole troop is dissatisfied because men are labor- 
ing under some delusion, which a prudent chaplain can 
rectify in a few moments by a tactful explanation. When 
the men will “knock” in the presence of a chaplain, he 
needs no further proof that he enjoys their complete 
confidence. And a chaplain who does not possess the 
soldiers’ confidence is a total failure, and he ought to set 
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out at once to change his methods or his position. The 
chaplain can and ought to be an intermediary between 
the officers and the soldiers. If he is a worthy chaplain 
he will possess the entire confidence of the soldiers and 
the good-will and respect of the officers, and hence he 
can successfully explain and adjust difficulties which 
must naturally arise where authority and discipline are 
paramount. 

Visiting the sick is a very important work for the 
chaplain. He can do much good by making frequent 
visits to the hospital, by talking with each patient indi- 
vidually, and afterward, if there are none too sick to 
be disturbed, by telling the patients in general the latest 
topics of the post. It is also a good thing to take over 
papers and magazines, and to lend the convalescent books 
from the regimental library. The hospital is a splendid 
place for a chaplain to become well acquainted with the 
men, for while convalescing there the soldiers usually 
have much time which hangs heavily, and they are de- 
lighted with any opportunity to vary the monotony. 
Hence a wise, prudent, and practical chaplain can tell 
them interesting stories and intersperse them with practi- 
cal lessons. The men always remember the kindnesses 
shown to them in this way, and when they go back to 
their troops they sound the praises of the chaplain to 
their comrades. 

It is very important to be cheerful and sympathetic 
when visiting the sick, for they are surrounded by gloomy 
sights, and their enforced inactivity makes them some- 
what morose. It is a splendid occasion to tell a joke or 
to relate some amusing incident, and with the quickness 
of an electric flash the entire ward will become affected 
by the cheery atmosphere. But the chaplain ought to 
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try to visit the dying as frequently as possible. When the 
soldiers are accustomed to seeing the chaplain in the 
hospital every day, they are not afraid they are going 
to die just because he comes and talks with them. He 
can do so much more by visiting them a little each day 
than if he were to make long visits occasionally. It is 
a very useful thing for the chaplain to write letters to the 
relatives of those who are too sick to write home them- 
selves. The sick man will very often request a chaplain 
to do this, but if he does not, he will always be gratified 
if the chaplain will offer his services. There are oc- 
casions when the chaplain ought to get into com- 
munication with the sick man’s people immediately— 
that is, when the doctors are pretty sure that he will not 
live for more than a few days. The chaplain should 
write a tactful letter telling the soldier’s family about 
his serious illness, and by future letters, gently and 
gradually, break the shock which a cold telegram will 
announce in due course. It is always well to remember 
conversations with those men who are sick unto death, 
because their families, especially the mothers, will ask 
again and again for an account of his last moments and 
final words. But of all the sacred duties that a chap- 
lain must perform, none are more so than receiving 
and transmitting trinkets and precious keepsakes to 
the persons designated by the dying man, with the ac- 
companying sentiments of affection. The chaplain will 
enjoy many consolations in performing his sacred duties, 
but I doubt if anything will give him more satisfaction 
and consolation than his work among the sick and dying. 

The guardhouse is a splendid place for a chaplain to 
accomplish much good. There he will meet men who are 
serving different periods of punishment for offenses 
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ranging from minor breaches of discipline to crimes 
more or less serious. There are some men who never 
stop to think of the consequences of their conduct until 
they find themselves in the guardhouse, where they are 
removed entirely from the scenes of temptation and are 
unable to gratify their appetite for further indulgence. 
These men can oftentimes be completely reformed if the 
chaplain will only have a private talk with them and give 
them a pledge or whatever help they may need to make 
a fresh and better start. I have known men whose cases 
seemed almost entirely hopeless come out of the guard- 
house after a short detention and with a little help and 
advice become most exemplary soldiers during the re- 
mainder of their enlistment. If there are any general 
prisoners confined in the post, it is very important to 
prepare those poor, unfortunate creatures for their diffi- 
cult future by advising and encouraging them to go out 
and meet the world like brave men and to amend the 
past by avoiding future mistakes. It is advisable also 
to try and get these men employment when their time 
has expired or to arrange to get them to go back to their 
homes and live again among their own people. Though 
the money allowed by the Government to a discharged 
prisoner is usually insufficient to pay his carfare home, 
still the chaplain can often, by a little sacrifice and in 
different ways, devise a means to get a railroad ticket for 
a deserving case. It should be remembered that these 
men are being turned back upon civil society severely 
handicapped by their former training from competing 
with others for a livelihood, and whatever a chaplain 
does to make their future lot more tolerable is indeed a 
Christlike charity. 

Under no circumstances would a chaplain in charge 
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or a chaplain under any other title on the General Staff 
be a good thing. No chaplain who is not on the spot 
knows exactly what to do in any post. No general rules 
can or ought to be laid down for any chaplain to follow. 
Each one must do the best he knows how, taking into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances and conditions 
of his regiment or post. No two chaplains are alike, and 
no two will work alike. Each must confine himself to 
his own regiment and work under instructions from and 
in harmony with his commanding officer. If, however, 
there are two chaplains of different denominations at one 
post, they should work together in all entertainments, 
etc., and each can take full charge of the religious ser- 
vices of his own church. To put a chaplain on the Gen- 
eral Staff would be disastrous to the corps. It would 
cause religious friction, would interfere with regimental 
autonomy, and through outside interference would natur- 
ally displease commanding officers. The present system 
is excellent. Each chaplain is responsible to his own 
commanding officer, who knows him well, and all are 
directly under the Secretary of War. Everything favors 
no change, and the only argument for disturbing the 
present satisfactory condition is the ambition of some 
chaplains to get more rank and authority. I am utterly 
opposed to increasing the rank of chaplains. There is not 
a clergyman in the army today who is not getting more 
material recompense for his services than he would have 
had he remained in civil life. And as for rank, any 
chaplain who needs rank to make his work a success may 
at once be classed as a distinct failure. The more rank 
chaplains get, or, in other words, the more military they 
become, the less they remain what they were ordained 
to be and what the Government has employed them to 
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be. My motto is, “Let well enough alone.” There is 
no limit to the good the right kind of chaplain can do. 
But, on the other hand, it is absolutely impossible to 
gage or measure the harm that can be wrought to re- 
ligion, morality, and military discipline by one tactless 
and inefficient chaplain. Hence, I would suggest there 
be devised a means to rid the army very promptly of men 
of this latter class. I really think, for the above reason, 
that it would be better for all concerned if chaplains 
were not commissioned at all, but engaged under con- 
tract for a certain period, which could be renewed for 
another fixed term if he is suitable, or summarily can- 
celed if he is not satisfactory. 

The chaplain’s uniform is at present sufficiently mili- 
tary, and to change it would not be good, unless it were 
to be made more clerical. If we are calling for distinct 
buildings of purely ecclesiastical architecture for our 
chapels to serve as signposts of religion, why should the 
chaplain, who is supposed to be the very personification 
of religion, desire to hide his profession behind a purely 
military uniform? 

I consider another important and useful move would 
be to erect a house alongside the post chapel to be used 
as a rectory, so that the chaplain can easily be found and 
reached. Soldiers have a strong antipathy to going 
along the officers’ line, especially when they want to 
speak to the chaplain. The chaplain should desire to be 
situated where he can be the most easily reached by the 
enlisted men. 

A practical reform would be the adoption by the 
War Department of a chaplain’s flag. When in the field, 
especially when the troops are crowded together as they 
necessarily must be, it is very difficult for the soldiers to 
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know which is the chapel tent or where services are to 
be held. There should be a special tent with a flag flying 
constantly over it, which could be used as a chapel and 
office for the chaplains during field service. This tent 
should be centrally located, but should be as far apart 
from the other tents as space will allow. I would sug- 
gest as a suitable flag for the chaplains a blue background 
with a white cross.* 

Unquestionably there must be many other useful sug- 
gestions as to how best to accomplish the work of an 
army chaplain, and these will no doubt be presented by 
others from time to time, but the above are a few that 
during my twelve years’ experience have appeared to me 
to be both very practical and essentially important. 


What Fight Ye For? 


Rt. Rev. James E. Cassipy, V. G. 


An Address Delivered to the 12th Company, Mass., Coast 
Artillery, N. G., at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Fall River, 
Mass., July 2%, 191%, on the Eve of the Com- 
pany’s Departure for Fort Banks, Mass. 


¢¢ 7 F you go forth to war out of your land against the 

enemies that fight against you, you shall sound 
aloud with the trumpets, and here shall be a remem- 
brance of you before the Lord, your God, that you may 
be delivered out of the hands of your enemies.” Num- 
bers, x:9. 





* This suggestion of Father Waring has been adopted by 
the War Department. 
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The words of the Lord spoken to Moses as an ever- 
lasting ordinance apply with fullest effect to you, mem- 
bers of the 12th Company, gathered here on the eve of 
your going “forth to war out of your land against the 
enemies that fight against you.” In the dispensation of 
Divine Providence, the darkest days of human history 
have fallen upon the civilized world. Wars and rumors 
of war; nation rising against notion, kingdom against 
kingdom and the end is not yet. Pride and arrogance 
and insolence and lust of power and domination long 
hidden in the heart of nations have slipped the leash of 
timely waiting and with arms and armament and am- 
munition, with sword and scimitar and saber, with deadly 
fume and poison gas, upon the earth and under the water 
and in the air, white and black and yellow and red, 
Christian and pagan and Moslem vie with one another 
for mastery, in bloody death-strife. 

For well-nigh three long years, across the wide ex- 
panse of ocean, with fearful, fearing souls we watched 
this consuming conflagration and prayed that its fires 
might die away ere the whole world become a holocaust. 
Injury and insult, yea, infamy we suffered, our peaceful 
souls revolting from this sight of humanity slaughtering 
itself, hoping and trusting and praying that means com- 
patible with honor might be found to avoid adding our 
portion to the seas of human blood that were alike crim- 
soning a continent and bleeding white a world of peoples. 
Our rights were transgressed, our commerce interrupted, 
our properties destroyed, our safety jeopardized, our 
citizens slain—and yet we kept the peace. We objected, 
we remonstrated, we protested, we threatened, but to no 
purpose. 

Our patience and long-suffering were misinterpreted. 
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Our horror of war aud our love of peace were thought 
to be born of a lack of courage to fight. War was being 
made continually upon us. Blow after blow was struck 
against our sovereign rights until the hour arrived, when, 
all other means exhausted, we must either defend our- 
selves by force, or forever forfeit our right to take our 
place among the nations of the earth. Even then some, 
whose motives I shall not judge, counseled submission 
and continued toleration of wrong. Thank God, their 
counsels did not prevail. Dark though be the hour and 
sad though the days be, how filled with shame and 
ignominy the future if we had been led by those who 
would have had peace at any price? The words of Our 
Lord in the Gospel: ‘For what doth it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” (Matt. xvi:26), I cannot refrain from applying 
to our nation’s situation last April. For if our President 
and our Congress had not then acted as they did, we 
should have been a soulless nation and shame and re- 
proach and everlasting infamy would have been the 
profit of our peace. But the nation did not sell its soul 
for peace. We loved not war but we loved dishonor 
less, and when compelled to choose we unhesitatingly, 
though regretfully, chose war. And in the quoted words 
of Holy Writ, “You go forth to war out of your land 
against the enemies that fight against you.” Clad in your 
nation’s uniform, before the altar of the Eucharistic 
Christ, answering the trumpet’s sound, on the eve of 
going forth to war, you kneel for God and country. 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s!” And 
you are here, members of the 12th Company, Mass. 
Coast Artillery, to lay upon the altar of your God all 
that you have, even life itself, for your country’s love 
and honor. 
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When men ask you: “What fight ye for?” tell them, 
in tones that shall wake up the dead of ’76: “I fight for 
liberty, for freedom’s sake, for righteousness, for all my 
country’s flag has ever represented. I fight for peace, 
that justice may prevail, that frightfulness and inhuman- 
ity may not possess the earth. Out of the mart and mill 
and meadow I have come, no warrior by profession but 
a peace-loving and peace-keeping citizen, roused by my 
country’s call, to serve her with my all; to struggle, to 
suffer, to die if need be that her cause may live, that 
might shall not prevail, that right shall not forever perish 
from the earth.” And if anyone shall dare to ask you 
why you sacrifice for country’s sake, tell them in voice 
that shall admit no question: “I give to her, my country, 
because she hath given all to me. After God she has 
given me life; after God she has protected me; her chil- 
dren that have come and gone before me have withstood 
the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, have struggled 
and suffered and bled and died that I might be a free- 
man. My forefathers she received with open arms; 
tenderly she nursed them; liberty, justice and equality 
she gave them; the shield of her protection she set up 
before them; with her life’s blood did she guard them; 
the right to worship God untrammeled and unrestrained 
she ensured to them; she gave them place, distinction, 
honor, all, reserving nothing, and now, when she is in 
need and calls to me, with all I have I quickly answer, 
‘Here, sir.’”” That’s a soldier’s answer to a slacker’s 
“Why iid 

And here, if you will allow me time, I would give 
answer to those who would seemingly discredit your 
sacrifice by telling you that this is an unpopular war. 
What war was ever popular in the sense that they would 
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have it? Was the war for independence popular? Was 
the war for the preservation of the Union popular? Was 
the Spanish war popular? Popularity is no measure of 
righteousness. Fighting with and killing each other is 
popular only with savages, and brave men do not antic- 
ipate with joy the slaughtering of their brethren. Some- 
one has truly said that war is hell and hell is hardly popu- 
lar with anyone. We abhor war but we thank God that 
we have not yet qrrived at that decadent and degenerate 
condition wherein we would suffer anything rather than 
fight. God forbid that we should ever consider peace 
more honorable or more desirable than righteousness! 
God forbid that we should purchase peace with dishonor. 
God make us ever abhor war but God keep us from ever 
becoming too cowardly to fight. 

Again some would lessen your merits by maintaining 
that we should have never gone into this war. To these 
I have already given answer but to those now I say in 
shorter words, “The time for discussion as to the pro- 
priety of our entering the war has passed. This is a 
representative government. We delegate others to rep- 
resent us. We elect a president to lead us. Our President 
and our Congress, with much wider knoweldge of events, 
and with as great abhorrence of war as we have, have 
decided that a state of war exists. Who are we that we 
should pit our individual judgment against the decision 
of those whom we have legally and voluntarily consti- 
tuted our representatives? Democracy demands delega- 
tion of power and should we refuse to abide by the de- 
cision of those whom we have delegated to speak for us 
what confusion would come upon us! If Russia today 
is going to ruin it is because this very exercise of in- 
dividual judgment has made chaos of organized govern- 
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ment and if we were to pay attention to every individual 
judgment we, too, would shortly become another Russia. 
Therefore I say the time for individual judgment has pas- 
sed. Whatsoever previous opinions we may have en- 
tertained they should now be laid aside and we should 
all follow the flag in unquestioned and in unquestioning 
loyalty. You see I dare to speak of matters rarely pub- 
licly discussed nor have I yet said all. 

There is something else which should be said and I 
trust I am not amiss when I say it. There are too many 
of varied ancestry, too many of ancestry, if you will, 
like to mine, Irish-Americans, whose judgment is blinded 
by their hatred toward England. Let them beware lest 
their animosity toward England be interpreted as dis- 
loyalty to the United States. 

Out of the loins of a Fenian, arrested in arms against 
the English, I came. I was nursed at the breast of as 
true an Irishwoman as ever came out of Ireland. In- 
delibly written in my soul is the story of England’s rule 
of blood and iron in Ireland. But what has that to do 
with the honor of my own country? Incidentally and 
accidentally we may be fighting for England just as 
England now is fighting for us, but essentially and funda- 
mentally we are not fighting for England, we are fighting 
for ourselves. Had Germany by its own overt acts, re- 
peated again and again, not made it impossible for us 
to keep peace with honor, had she respected our rights, 
had she not murdered our citizens, she might have beaten 
England to her knees and we would not have interfered. 
We did not go to war to save England—we went to war 
to save ourselves, to save our sovereign rights, to save 
all and everything that a nation in honor prizes. You 
men of all births, for there are men of many bloods and 
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births bearing a grievance against England, in your blind 
desire for retribution, you forget that in this war all 
must stand or fall together. If England stands we stand; 
if England falls we fall; victory and honor or defeat 
and dishonor shall come upon all alike. And God forbid 
that there should be any so base and low and blinded 
as to strike at the heart of England through the soul of 
their own country! God forbid that there should be any 
who would rejoice at the losses of any of the Allies when 
they know that such losses mean only greater losses and 
multiplied deaths among you, soldier sons. Let this in- 
sanity pass forever from these States. 

But let these matters not disturb your spirit or swerve 
you from your lofty purpose. You have buckled on the 
armor of righteousness, you have raised aloft the banner 
of the Stars and Stripes, you have vowed to do and die 
for the liberty, the justice, the freedom for which we have 
ever stood, and I know that you will all be faithful unto 
death. I know that you will render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, but will you render to God the things 
that are God’s? That is the question that is in my heart 
tonight. 

What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? And many there are to- 
day who are going out to save their country and to lose 
their own souls! Many there are who will be true in- 
deed to their country but will be false to God! Many 
there are who will honor the Stars and Stripes with their 
life-blood but who will make a mockery of Jesus Christ! 
Many there are who will be faithful to the flag but who 
will be traitors to the Cross and I would alike be a 
coward and a traitor to Christ did I fail to stamp this 
truth upon your soldier-hearts. 

For every tie that binds you to your country, there are 
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a thousand ties that bind you to Christ. For every obli- 
gation you have to be faithful to the flag you have a 
thousand demanding your fidelity to the Cross. For 
every temporal tie that binds you to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of these United States you 
have a thousand eternal ties binding you to the Supreme 
Ruler of the: Universe, the Lord of Hosts and God of 
Battles. I have said that many will be true to the flag 
and false to the Cross. I'll correct that statement and 
I’ll say that those who are false to the Cross are false 
alike to the flag; that those who are false to God will be 
false alike to country. You are going out into what has 
been weakly described as an orgy of blood. You are go- 
ing out, also, into an orgy of lust. Many of you are 
innocent and unsophisticated boys, delicately reared and 
sacredly preserved. In the midst of blood you will not 
falter but in the midst of lust we pray you may not fall! 
If you fall in one you are false in the other. Major 
General Leonard Wood, commander of the Southeastern 
Department, in a statement last Wednesday speaks with 
authority: “Moral and physical contamination is one of 
the greatest menaces to military efficiency.” And the 
soldier or the sailor that goes out and wallows in im- 
purity, the soldier or the sailor that goes out and con- 
taminates his moral and physical being by sinning with 
fallen women, that man is not only false to God who has 
said “Thou shalt not” but he is false to his country who 
says to him: “Give me the best that thou hast.” Two 
hundred thousand soldiers of one nation, I shall not name 
it, two hundred thousand soldiers of one nation invalided 
and made not only useless but a burden to their country 
in its sorest need with impure disease! Were these men 
patriots or were they “lustiots?” Not in France, not in 
England, not in Germany, not in Turkey, but in these 
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United States, in this Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
whole lines of men waiting, not to confess to the priest 
in confession, but waiting to report to the camp doctor 
that they had been outside and sinned with women, that 
they might receive preventive treatment! They owed 
their Maker personal purity and they owed their country 
military efficiency and they sold both for a bawd and 
strumpet! I know I shall be criticized for speaking of 
these matters here but unless someone speaks the very 
stones of the streets will cry out! And the sad part of 
it is that when the national Government, in a spirit only 
of self-defense endeavors to stamp out this evil, it gets 
little or no co-operation from the local authorities. Says 
Major General Wood: “When the local authorities are 
unable or unwilling to take the necessary measures to 
eradicate this evil they should at least restrict it to the 
smallest possible area.” God guard you, soldier boys, 
from dangers infinitely worse than physical death. Your 
mothers and your sisters and your wives gladly give you 
up to die if need be for our country’s honor but how shall 
their sacrifices be shamed if they learn that moral death 
has overtaken you? 

One word more and I have done. As you leave this 
holy place, never, perchance to return, two visions, two 
memories, I would stamp indelibly on your soldier-souls. 
The first is Christ upon the Cross, His arms outstretched 
toward you in infinite love, bruised, bleeding, crucified, 
triumphing over sin and death to make you free. He is 
your God. Be you faithful to Him unto death. The 
other is that most heroic figure of all these terrible times, 
Cardinal Mercier—wan of countenance and worn of 
body, yet with spirit unbroken and undimmed, he stands 
amidst the ruins of his devastated and desolated country, 
his sons murdered, his daughters violated, his children 
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carried into captivity, his homes laid waste, every lash 
that falls upon his conquered people cutting thrice deep 
into his very soul. Yet undaunted, unterrified, uncon- 
quered, he faces his oppressors and says to them: “Draw 
your plans, set up your batteries, arrange your move- 
ments, propose as you will, but God will ultimately dis- 
pose. My conviction, both natural and supernatural, of 
our ultimate victory is more firmly rooted in my soul 
than ever. We plighted our word that we should be 
neutral and to maintain our word of honor we have 
sacrificed our goods, our homes, our sons, our husbands, 
and after three years of coercion we are still as proud 
of our fidelity as when we first declared: ‘Thou shalt 
not pass.’ ” 

And this heroic figure, the very personification of 
patriotism and love of country, I hold out to you as your 
model and your ideal. No enemy boast, no enemy bribe, 
no enemy threat, no enemy pressure, no suffering, no 
want, no pain, no loss, no fear has shaken him from his 
high resolve to render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s. Far 
away across the wide Atlantic he stretches out his arms 
to you for help against the common enemy. In the name 
of Jesus Christ go forth to do and die. God give you 
loyalty, God give you_fortitude, God give you unflinch- 
ing and unfailing courage to fight our country’s cause. 
And God give you grace, God give you virtue, God give 
you self-sacrifice and self-restraint to fight gloriously 
alike for Him. The prayers of your loved ones follow 
you; the blessing of your Church accompanies you; the 
gratitude, sympathy, support and sacrifice of a united 
people sustain you. Let the motto of those who go and 
those who stay forever be: “Let us all hold together in 
God.” 
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